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than his physical life. It is in man's interest to die for
the benefit of others rather than to live for the benefit
of himself. This explains what the Greeks meant by
saying that the state exists for the sake of goodness.
Men cannot, however, serve each other so long as
each is left to judge for himself what he ought to do
at every moment. In this respect the commonwealth
is faced by exactly the same difficulty as the mon-
archy. Men are not all good or equally good. A large
number of citizens will constantly fail in their duty.
The commonwealth, to exist, must be able to use force
where necessary to exact from the citizen a minimum
of duty. The use of force by the commonwealth is
involved in the principle that an infinite duty is owed
by each to all. The unlimited claim of the common-
wealth on the citizens to obey it rests on that prin-
ciple. If each owes an unlimited duty to the state,
the duty of using force when called on to do so
is clearly included. To this a thinker like Tolstoy
objects that the use of compulsion is always wrong,
and bases his view upon certain commands which he
thinks that Jesus uttered. He supposes for instance
that when Jesus commanded Peter to put up his
sword on one special occasion he meant to prohibit
the use of force in all human affairs. Did he really
think that when Jesus cleansed his Father's house,
the usurers yielded to moral persuasion? The Quaker
objection to the use of force is, I suppose, prompted
by the constant and flagrant abuse of force in human
affairs. But those who accept the assumption that an
increase of goodness in men is the end and object of
life cannot accept the dogma that force is never per-
missible, because a general and continuous increase
of goodness is possible only in a state of society so
organised that those who are better control those who
are worse, by force when necessary. They are driven
back on the principle stated by Admiral Mahan:
"The function of force in human affairs is to give